THE EMPIRE  OF   INDIA
and a tropical vegetation of great luxuriance. These mountains are the NUgiris, an extension of the west coast range reaching an altitude of 8,000 feet. They introduce the traveller from Madras to scenery and a climate that is more European than Indian. Broad grassy downs, with closely coppiced hollows, swept by sea mists during the rainy season of summer, and whitened by hoar frost in winter, are supported by steep scarps that command magnificent prospects of the low country around. Scarp and plateau are indeed the typical features of the peninsula hill scenery, But here and there the straight lines of the landscape are broken by the protrusion of irregular masses of crystalline rock, the best known of which is the rock of Trichinopoly.
The village scenery of the peninsula is exceedingly varied. In the east the low hills look down upon stretches of rice land; to the west, as the land rises, and the rainfall lightens, rice gives place to millets and cotton, grown on broad treeless plateaux, which when the crops are off the ground present a irtost desolate appearance. Towards the north expanses; 6f'wlieat make, during the cold winter months, a brilliant contrast with the dark foliage of the surrounding forest. The village houses are gable-roofed, collected together and not scattered over the fields. To each is attached a fruit or vegetable garden ; and these gardens lend a note of picturesqueness which can relieve even the depressing monotony of the hot weather months.
At the present day India is typified to Europe by the great northern plain, and the visions its name evokes are those of Delhi, Agra and Benares, But in the times of classical Rome, and down to the fifteenth century, it was the peninsula that was the India of geography and commerce. It is true that in still earlier days the Greek armies of Alexander had lifted India's veil from the north, and that on the north-western border Indo-Greek
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